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Deadly storms 
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strike US and Asia 


The US government's Federal 
Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA), which helps 
people before, during and 
after emergencies, has an 
unusual way of assessing 
storm damage. FEMA monitors 
the US restaurant chain Waffle 
House, which is usually open 24 
hours a day and stays open in 
bad weather, often serving 
food to emergency 
helpers. FEMA checks 
if Waffle House 
is serving a full 
menu, just some 
items or nothing 
at all, to see how 
much damage 
has been done to 
an area and how 
quickly it will recover. 

It is known as the Waffle 
House Index. Most Waffle 
Houses stayed open during 
Hurricane Florence. 


The Waffle House Index 


Emergency helpers 
in North Carolina, US. 


T wo deadly storms have struck the US and Asia, 
destroying buildings and forcing people to flee 
their homes. Hurricane Florence, which hit the east 
coast of the US, caused major flooding as it slowly 
moved across the country. Meanwhile, Typhoon 
Mangkhut, which struck the Philippines, Hong Kong 
and mainland China, is the strongest storm recorded 
this year. Typhoons and hurricanes are the same 
kind of storm but are named differently 
because of where they are in the world. 

Typhoons only occur in the Northwest 
Pacific Ocean. 

What happened in Asia? 

Typhoon Mangkhut first hit the 
Philippines on 15 September, 
where it triggered landslides 
(a collapse of earth or rock 
from a hill or cliff) and 
caused mass flooding. 

The country's main 
island, Luzon, was the 


worst affected. More than 60 people died, including 
a group of gold miners who became trapped after a 
landslide caused their shelter to collapse. 

On 16 September, Mangkhut moved to the 
Chinese coast, where it slowly weakened as it moved 
inland. Despite this, more than three million people 
were still moved to safety from the path of the storm 
and more than 200 people were injured in Hong 
Kong as buildings swayed in the winds, 
scaffolding fell and windows shattered. 

What happened in the US? 

Unlike Mangkhut, Hurricane Florence 
moved very slowly. It lacked the 
immense power of the Asian typhoon, 
but it still caused a lot of damage. 

It arrived in the state of North 
Carolina, on the US east 
coast, on 14 September 
and lasted well into 
the following 
week. Most of 


the problems resulting from Florence were caused 
by heavy rainfall and flooding, turning city streets 
into raging rivers. At least 32 people have died. The 
flooding was expected to last for many days as rain, 
which had fallen in the region's mountains, made its 
way downstream. 

How did people react to the storms? 

Despite the approaching storms, some people carried 
out heroic acts to save others from danger. In South 
Carolina, Tony Alsup, a 51 -year-old trucker, took an 
old school bus and picked up 64 cats and dogs from 
shelters that lay in Florence's path. He said, "It's so 
easy for people to adopt the small pets and the cuties 
and the cuddly. We take on the ones that deserve a 
chance even though they are big and a little ugly." 

Across North and South Carolina, chef Jose 
Andres organised a kitchen full of volunteer cooks to 
prepare hot food that could be delivered to shelters 
and emergency workers. In Itogon, a town in the 
Philippines, 600 people dug through rubble, many 
using their bare hands, to try to find survivors. 
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This week’s big news 



Russian suspects say 
they are innocent 

T wo Russian men charged with the attempted 
murder of a Russian ex-spy and his daughter in 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, have given their first interview. 
They claim they were just sightseeing - something 
the UK Government has said is an "insult to the 
public's intelligence". 

On 2 March this year, ex-spy Sergei Skripal and his 
daughter were discovered unconscious on a bench in 
Salisbury city centre. They were found to have been 
poisoned with a toxic substance called Novichok. 

They remained in hospital for a number of weeks 
but have since recovered. 

Earlier this month, Alexander Petrov and Ruslan 
Boshirov were named as the main suspects behind 
the attack. Traces of Novichok were discovered in 
the London hotel room where they stayed before 
their trip to Salisbury, providing part of the evidence. 
During a 25-minute interview on Russian TV, Petrov 
and Boshirov denied that they were Russian agents 
and said many of their friends had recommended 
they visit "wonderful" Salisbury and its cathedral, 
"famous for its 123-metre spire". 

Russia's President, Vladimir Putin, insists that 
the two men are innocent, but British Prime Minister 
Theresa May says the interview is full of lies and is 
offensive to all who were affected by the attack. 





Petrov and 
Boshirov on TV. 



The drawing is 
like a hashtag. 



First human drawing found 


S cientists in South Africa say they have found 
the "oldest known drawing" on a rock. It was 
discovered in Blombos Cave, which is on the south 
coast of South Africa, and is thought to have been 
drawn 73,000 years ago. The image is of nine red 
lines that look a bit like a hashtag. 

While scientists have discovered older engravings 
before, this is thought to be the oldest-known 
drawing. The simple lines were made using a crayon 
made from ochre. Ochre is a pigment 
made from clay earth, which also 
gives it its red colour. 

Luca Pollarolo, from 
the University of the 
Witwatersrand in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, 
found the drawing on a 
small flake of stone about 
the size of two thumbnails. "I 
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think I saw more than 10,000 artefacts in my life up 
to now, and I never saw red lines on a flake," he told 
The New York Times newspaper. 

It is believed the flake is part of a pattern or 
drawing made on a larger stone, and its significance 
lies in the fact that it could be the first clue as to 
when homo sapiens-the species to which all human 
beings belong and who first evolved in Africa around 
300,000 years ago - started to develop a process 
of complex thought by creating symbols, 
designs and patterns. 

Archaeologist Dr Christopher 
Henshilwood, who led the 
research into the drawing, 
told The New York Times 
that he was convinced it was 
"more than just random marks" 
and that it's "definitely a symbol 
and there's a message there". 


THIS FRIENDLY NARWHAL 

Making friends can be hard, particularly 
when you're about 620 miles from home. 
This orphaned narwhal managed it, joining 
a gang of beluga whales in Canada's Saint 
Lawrence River, far from the rest of his 
species in the icy waters of the Arctic. 




A CABBAGE GROWER 

Ian Neale has won the award for heaviest 
cabbage at the Harrogate Autumn Flower 
Show. His prize-winning cabbage weighed 
30.2 kilograms. He also won the awards for 
heaviest carrot (4.3 kilograms) and beetroot 
(19.3 kilograms). He said the secrets to his 
success are patience, time and a little money 
for compost and fertiliser. 


TREASURE HUNTERS 

A hoard of 5th century gold coins has been 
found buried in a stone urn under a disused 
cinema in Como, northern Italy. They were 
discovered during excavation work on the site. 
Local archaeologist, Luca Rinaldi, said that this 
rare find was "an exceptional discovery" that 
has an "inestimable" value. 
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Home news 
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A newlywed couple had a 
"surreal" moment when Theresa 
May agreed to be in their 
wedding photo. May was on 
a trip to the Isle of Wight when 
she passed Jason and Michelle 
Dight, who were having photos 
taken. They invited May to join 
them and all three posed for 
a picture. Mr Dight said, "We 
were blown away. She's in our 
wedding album." 


An unexpected guest 


Theresa May and 
her husband watch 
TV at Chequers. 


My deal or no deal, says PM 


I n an interview with the BBC on 17 September, the 
UK Prime Minister Theresa May gave Members of 
Parliament (MPs) a warning about the UK's future 
relationship with the European Union (EU) after 
Brexit. She says they must support the deal that she 
hopes to make with the EU, or there will be no deal. 

What is Brexit? 

Brexit is the word for the UK leaving the EU (an 
organisation of 28 European countries who trade 
together and follow the same rules). This will happen 
on 29 March 2019, although there will be a period of 
time, up until the end of 2020, to allow businesses to 
get used to the change. May is trying to reach a deal 
with the EU to keep British jobs and trade secure, 
while keeping the politicians in her own party happy. 


What does May want? 

On 6 July, May and her cabinet met at Chequers, the 
Prime Minister's country home. They came up with 
a plan - known as the Chequers deal - which would 
keep free trade (meaning no taxes or charges on 
goods entering or leaving the UK) without additional 
checks at borders. It would stop EU citizens from 
freely entering the UK. May will propose this plan to 
the EU at a meeting in October. 

What is the reaction from the EU? 

The EU has already said it will not accept a deal that 
limits the freedom of movement of its citizens. And 
there is another problem in Ireland, as Northern Ireland 
is part of the UK, while the Republic of Ireland is part 
of the EU. Currently, the border is easy to cross, but this 


could change after Brexit. The UK and EU don't want a 
hard border-which could mean security cameras or 
guard posts - but they can't agree on how to avoid one. 

What does May’s party want? 

May faces opposition from her own Conservative 
party, with 80 MPs saying they will vote against the 
Chequers deal in Parliament. They say it is too similar 
to the current relationship between the UK and EU, 
and they want to create their own rules. 

What if there is no deal? 

The Bank of England governor said not reaching a 
agreement could lead to job losses. Businesses worry 
that it would make it hard to trade with other countries. 
May said "there would be some disruption", but added 
the Government would try to make it work if it has to. 



We tend to associate waffles with delicious 
American breakfasts but the word is actually 
from an old French term, gaufre, which also 
gave us wafer. Gaufre originally meant 
honeycomb, because the criss-cross marks on 
a waffle look like a honeycomb. The "waffle" 
that means talking or writing without making 
a clear point has a different 
origin; it comes from a 
word meaning to dither. 




THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


23 September 2000 

Redgrave makes it five golds in a row 

On 23 September 2000, Sir Steve Redgrave won 
his fifth Olympic gold medal in Sydney, Australia, 
making him the most successful male rower in 
history. His four-man boat won the 2,000-metre 
race, beating the Italians by less than half a second. 
At the finish line, Redgrave said to his exhausted 
teammates, "Listen to the crowd and take it all in. 
This is the stuff of dreams." It was Redgrave's fifth 
Olympics in a row, winning gold at each one. In 
2001, he was knighted for "services to rowing". 
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MP takes baby into work 

A Member of Parliament (MP) has become the 
first person to take their baby into a debate in 
Parliament. Jo Swinson took 11-week-old Gabriel into 
a debate on changing MP voting rules. Currently, MPs 
who can't attend a vote "pair" themselves with an 
opposing MP who also agrees not to vote. This means 
the result isn't affected by them not being there. 
However, an MP that Swinson was paired with earlier 
this summer did vote, breaking that agreement. 



Plan to connect schools 


T he Government has announced a programme 
that pairs UK schools with classrooms around the 
world. The Government hopes Connecting Classrooms 
Through Global Learning will help three million 
children aged 7-14 make friends in different countries 
and help them understand global issues. It launched 
on 13 September with a joint class between Year 6 
pupils in London and students in Jordan. 



UK’s top shed is revealed 

A handmade eco-friendly bee haven has been 
revealed as the winner of this year's Shed of the 
Year competition. George Smallwood, a firefighter 
from Sheffield, built his shed with the help of a friend 
in order to bag the title, an enormous crown and a 
£1,000 cash prize. It contains two beehives, a bug 
house, a vegetable patch and a rooftop wildflower 
garden. George said he was proud of his shed. 



Home news 




Port Isaac, on the 
North Cornwall Coast. 


Did Cornwall and South Devon 
once belong to France? 


R esearchers from the University of Plymouth have 
discovered that Cornwall and South Devon were 
once part of France, millions of years ago. 

After studying rock from deep beneath the ground, 
the team found that there was a difference between the 
rock underneath Cornwall and South Devon compared 
to the rest of Britain. The tests seemed to reveal that 
the rock under those parts of the country matched rock 
found under France and much of Europe. The results 
could mean that Britain was formed because of the 
collision and joining of three land masses, not two. 

It's long been thought that Britain was formed when 
the ancient land masses Avalonia (England and Wales) 
and Laurentia (Scotland) merged 400 million years ago. 
Yet the rock underneath Cornwall and south Devon 
show clear similarities to that found beneath France, a 
landmass once known as Armorica. 

Dr Arjan Dijkstra, who led the study, said that 
this would explain "the immense mineral wealth 
of Southwest England, which had previously been 
something of a mystery". These counties hold valuable 
metals within their deep rock, such as tin and tungsten, 
similar to Brittany in northern France and other parts 
of Europe but rarely found across the UK. "We think 
we understand Britain very well... yet we missed this," 
he added. 


New punctuation for signpost 



Land's End is the most westerly point of 
mainland England and is marked by a famous 
signpost, put up during the 1950s. Cornwall 
councillors recently debated its name, 
resulting in a vote as to whether an official 
apostrophe should be added to it. Following a 
90-minute debate, and with the help of a local 
historian, the council came to the decision to 
include the punctuation mark on all signs and 
tourist souvenirs from now on, so it will read 
"Land's End" - meaning the end of a single 
piece of land - rather than "Lands End", which 
is now officially incorrect. 


THE WEEK’S SILLIEST HEADLINE 


“California town elects golden retriever 
dog as mayor. Yes, really.” mm 
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Around the world 





Hambach Forest, Germany 

SI Forest protesters removed 

German police have confronted a group of protesters who 
have been living in Hambach forest, in northwest Germany, 
since 2012 and taken 14 of them away for questioning. The 
protesters built 60 treehouses in the forest and lived there 
to stop the trees from being cut down. Despite living there 
for years, police say that the protesters pose a fire risk and 
must be moved. The forest is due to be cut down so that a 
coal mine can be built on the land. 


Zwolle, Netherlands 

Cyde onarecyded path 

The Netherlands has unveiled its first ever cycle 
path made from recycled plastic, in the city of 
Zwolle. Officials hope the 30-metre-long route, 
made from used cups, bottles and packaging, 
will be the first of many recycled paths and 
roads in the country. The path also contains 
sensors, which track the temperature, the 
number of cyclists, and how well the path is 
coping with the level of traffic. 


Washington DC, US 

- 1 Ex-Trump ally helps investigation 

Paul Manafort, US President Donald Trump's campaign 
manager during the 2016 election, has agreed to help an 
investigation looking at whether Russia helped Trump win. 
Manafort was found guilty of crimes related to fraud (lying to 
make money) on 21 August and has now admitted to more 
crimes. In return for other charges being dropped, Manafort 
will reveal what he knows about the election. 


I Civita di Bagnoregio, Italy 

Village in the sky gets a boost 

A tiny village on the edge of a rock in Italy is enjoying a boost 
as 250,000 tourists flock from Asia to visit every year. Civita 
di Bagnoregio, near Rome, was founded more than 2,500 
years ago and a 1986 animated film called Laputa:Castle in 
the Sky, was inspired by the village. The movie is very popular 
in China, Japan and Taiwan, inspiring tourists to visit the site. 


Saqqara, Egypt 

Ancient tomb opens 
to public for first time 

On 8 September, a 4,300-year-old 
tomb opened to the public for the 
very first time - 78 years after it was 
discovered. The tomb was first found 
in 1940 in the Saqqara necropolis, 
south of Cairo. It belonged to Mehu, 
a chief of the royal palace during 
Egypt's sixth dynasty. The tomb 
contains six chambers that feature 
wall inscriptions and images, some in 
colour, describing who Mehu was. It 
is hoped that giving the public access 
to these ancient tombs will boost 
tourism in the area. 
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Around the world 




Northern Sea Route, Russia 

Melted ice opens new route 

A container ship is making history as the first to 
travel along a new Arctic sea route. The route 
goes from near the Russian border with Norway 
all the way to Alaska. Global warming has melted 
ice in the sea, making the journey possible, 
although a Russian icebreaker is helping the 
Danish ship. Russia, which controls the route, 
hopes more ships will travel this way as the 
voyage is two weeks quicker than other routes. 





Idlib, Syria 
Turkey and Russia 
reach a deal over rebel area 

Turkey has reached a deal with Russia 
to create a non-military zone around the 
city of Idlib, the last rebel-held region 
of Syria. The rebels are fighting against 
the Syrian government. Syrian President 
Bashar al-Assad was expected to launch 
an attack on the region with support 
from his allies - including Russia. Turkey 
was concerned this would affect its own 
national security, so Turkish President 
RecepTayyip Erdogan met with Russian 
President Vladimir Putin and the two 
agreed to create a buffer zone which 
will be patrolled by soldiers. 


Strangnas, Sweden 

■ M Arrest made over missing crown jewels 

One person has been arrested by police in connection with 
the theft of items belonging to Sweden's royal family. On 
31 July 2018, thieves stole a 17th century orb with a cross 
on it and two crowns. The items are known as the crown 
jewels. They were taken from a cathedral in Strangnas, near 
Stockholm, and the thieves escaped in a speedboat across 
lake Malaren, the country's third biggest lake, which has 
many islands in it. The stolen items have not yet been found. 


^ Japan 

w Record number of people aged 100+ 

There are a record number of centenarians (people aged 
100 years old or more) in Japan. The number has risen for 
the 48th year in a row and now stands at 69,785, with 88% 
of them women. The population of Japan is around 126 
million people. While it is a cause for celebration, it also puts 
pressure on the government, because it must fund healthcare 
and treatment for more centenarians each year. 


Yushan, China 

Big plans for the home of snooker 

China hopes to transform the town of Yushan into the home 
of snooker. Located in the southeast of China, the Snooker 
Bay project will see £170 million spent on a 4,000-seat arena 
for professional tournaments, an academy, a museum and 
an athletes'village. In recent years, snooker has increased in 
popularity in China, with millions playing every week. 
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The big debate 


Should religious education be replaced? 



A new report suggests RE should be 
widened to include more beliefs and 
non-religious worldviews. 


What you need to know 


• The Commission on Religious Education 
has released a new report that suggests 
religious education (RE) classes should 
include more worldviews. 

• The organisation wants the subject 
to include both large and small 
religions, as well as atheism (the 
disbelief in a god or gods), and 
agnosticism (the belief that there is 
no way of knowing whether a god or 
gods exist). 

• Some religious groups think the plans 
would change the subject too much 
and could mean it no longer focuses on 
the major world faiths. 

R E is taught in most schools in the UK, but a new 
report by the Commission for Religious Education 
suggests that the content of RE classes can vary 
wildly. It wants a new subject, called religion and 
worldviews, to be taught to all children up until the 
age of 16. The Commission on Religious Education's 
chairperson, the Reverend Dr John Hall, said, "Life in 
Britain, indeed life in our world, is very different from 
life in the 1970s when religious education began to 
include other world religions and beliefs besides 
Christianity." The commission wants schools to 
provide pupils with more information on different 
beliefs - including the belief that there is no god or 
gods - as part of the new subject. So, is it time RE was 
replaced by something more modern? 


Yes - religious education needs updating 

We live in a diverse country where people of many 
faiths, beliefs and cultures live alongside each other. 
It's important to learn about a range of worldviews to 
encourage better relations between different groups 
of people. Religion is an interesting part of this, but 
the subject should also look at ideas and ways of 
living that are not part any formal religion. For 
example, it's important that RE reflects the growing 
number of people who don't believe in any god or 
gods. Schools are largely left to choose howto run 
their RE classes, meaning pupils around the country 
can be taught different things. A change to the 
subject curriculum would mean all students can 
receive the same information. 


No - worldviews can be taught in other classes 

Learning about the main world faiths is important, 
whether you are religious or not. RE has to be about 
religion - it doesn't make sense to add extra bits about 
people who don't believe in a god or gods. Teachers 
already have lots of information they must pass on to 
their pupils; adding more topics might mean that 
students end up learning a little about a lot rather 
than understanding anything in-depth. Besides, there 
are other subjects where students can learn about 
different worldviews, such as citizenship, taught in 
England, and social studies, which is taught in Scotland; 
RE should stick to religion. While there may be fewer 
religious people in the UK, it is still important to learn 
about the main world faiths. 



Three reasons why RE should 
be replaced 


1 

2 

3 


There are lots of people who don't follow a 
particular faith, so students should learn 
about other beliefs and ways of living. 

Learning about more than just religion will 
help different groups of people get on better 
with each other. 

Changing the subject curriculum will ensure 
that all pupils receive the same information. 



Three reasons why RE should not 
be replaced 


1 

2 

3 


Adding more topics might mean that students 
learn a little about a lot of things rather than 
understanding anything in-depth. 

People who study RE want to learn about other 
religions, not non-religions. It's important that 
the focus remains on those faiths. 

Students can learn about different worldviews 
in other school subjects. 


LAST WEEK’S POLL 

Last week, we asked if you thought 
sports teams should be grouped by 
size rather than age. 

Most of you said 
no-it is unfair 
for younger 
kids to be 
grouped with 
older children. 




Now that you’ve read a bit more about it, tell us what you think by voting in 
our poll at theweekjunior.co.uk/polls . Vote YES if you think that RE should be 
replaced by a new subject, or NO if you don’t. We’ll publish the results next week. 


The aim of the Big debate page is to present two sides of an issue fairly and 
objectively, in order to stimulate discussion and allow our readers to make up their 
minds. The views on the page do not reflect those of The Week Junior, and the page 
is not funded by third parties. The page is created in association 
with the English-Speaking Union, an educational charity helping 
young people discover their voice and realise their full 
potential. For more information, please see esu.org 
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People 

A star of the future 

Christopher Robin's Bronte Carmichael had a magical experience. 



© 




B ronte Carmichael is one of the UK's fastest 
rising film and television stars. At the age 
of 11 years old, she has already had parts in 
three major films. Most recently, she played 
Madeline Robin in Disney's new Winnie-the- 
Pooh film Christopher Robin, in cinemas now 
and out on DVD before Christmas. 

She found out she had the part in 
Christopher Robin when she came home 
and saw her stuffed toy Eeyore in the garden 
with a note attached saying she'd got the 
role. As a fan of Winnie-the-Pooh already, 
Carmichael said it was a "magical" experience 
to be involved in the film. 

"I will never forget it," she told The 1/1/ee/c 
Junior. "Everyone was wonderful. It was like 
a big family and at the end they gave me 
Piglet from the movie." 

Piglet is one of Carmichael's favourite 
characters - though it is difficult to choose. 
"They all have different characters and 
emotions," she says. "Eeyore is gloomy and 
sad, Piglet worries and Tigger is really bouncy." 

Carmichael says it was "exciting" going on 
the film set. "It's like walking into a whole new 
world," she says. "And then you're suddenly 


not you any more and you're the character." 
Although you might think Carmichael's life 
in show business is very different to yours, 
she actually has something in common with 
everyone reading this page. "I really love 
reading The Week Junior. I like how the 
headlines are really gripping. All of the things 
I've learnt have stuck in my head and I can 
remember them. Same as my friends - they 
read it as well." 

When asked what her fellow readers can 
expect from the film, Carmichael said, "I don't 
want to spoil the film too much but it's got 
a really important message. The songs and 
music are amazing, it's funny and it's a movie 
for everyone." 

In the future, she says she would also like 
to explore other areas of film such as 
writing, directing and producing. 

For anyone who might want 
to try acting, Carmichael has 
some useful advice: make sure 
you sound natural and not 
over-rehearsed. "(Acting) is 
really fun and a really special 
experience. Just go for it," she says. 
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The crowd asked 
parents to put down 
their phones. 
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The phone protesters 

S even-year-old Emil Rustigefrom Hamburg, 
Germany, led a recent protest of around 50 
children to stop parents spending so much time on 
their phones. It all began when Emil's dad took him 
and his little sister through a carwash. "She was very 
excited on the back seat and kept saying, 'Dad, look 
here! Look here!"'37-year-old Martin Rustigetold 
The Times, but Emil's dad was more interested in his 
smartphone. Emil said, "Papa, put your phone away." 

Protesters carried signs reading "We're here! 
We're loud! Because you only ever look at your 
mobiles" and "Flight mode on! You're with me now". 
Emil was asked by his dad whetherthings had 
improved. "Yeah, I'm fine now," replied Emil. 


“I crossed the Alps 
on a space hopper" 

t was Steven Payne's friend who first joked 



THEY SAID IT! 




that it would be impossible to travel across the 
Alps - a mountain range in central Europe - on 
a space hopper. Payne wanted to prove him 
wrong, and this summer he set off on a journey 
from Italy to France on a child-sized hopper dating 
back to the 1970s. Wearing a tweed suit and 
travelling around half a mile every hour, he bounced 
his way along the 76-mile route for 17 days. He told 
The Guardian, "I lost my first hopper to a puncture on 
day five. Fortunately, I had three spares." Payne's next 
challenge is to ride on a penny farthing - an 
old-fashioned bike - wearing a suit of armour. 




. V- 


“1 lack words to 

f(j£ 

describe this day. 

V ■ ■ U 

lam really grateful, 


happy to smash 


the world record.” 

. y - i i^ll 

Kenyan runner Eliud Kipchoge, who 

V i * 1 ' , M ni‘- 

broke the world record for the men’s 


marathon in Berlin on 16 September, 
after finishing the race in two hours, 
one minute and 39 seconds. 

L._ 
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Animals and the environment 



Britain’s bees 


There are around 270 different bee 
species in Britain. You might be lucky 
to see these ones yourself: 


Banded white-tailed 
bumblebee 

This species lives up to its name, 
sporting yellow and black bands 
along with a white tail. 


Honeybee 



These bees 
bumble 
hives by beekeepers 


Leafcutter 
bee 

Known for their 
habit of cutting 
leaves, these solitary 
bees build snug 
nest-holes instead 
of hives. 


Hairy-footed flower bee 

Similar looking to bumblebees, 
this species is one of the first to 
emerge each spring. 


T he trend for keeping honeybees in hives on 
rooftops and in gardens has taken off in recent 
years with more people wanting to produce their 
own honey. However, this isn't good news for 
Britain's wild bumblebees. They are 
already under pressure because 
of how humans are treating 
the countryside, but now 
their numbers are also 
falling because both bee 
species are battling for the 
same food. With increased 
competition, the wild bumblebees are 
losing out to honeybees. 


There are some unexpected consequences of the 
decline of the humble bumbles. Since plants are 
unable to move, they rely on bees and other insects 
to help them reproduce. Bees land on a flower to 
collect pollen and nectar, and pollen from a 
flower's stamen (the male part) also 
sticks to its hairy body. Then it 
visits other flowers and some of 
that pollen rubs off onto the pistil 
(the flower's female part), 
fertilising the plant and allowing it to 
reproduce. Slimline honeybees, however, 
are less effective at pollinating plants than the 
bigger, fuzzier bumblebees. 


"Honeybees are extremely efficient at collecting 
pollen and returning it to their hives," explains Dr 
Olivia Norfolk, from the Anglia Ruskin University in 
Cambridge. As a consequence, they transfer very 
little pollen to other flowers. When lots of 
honeybees are kept in one place, they can push out 
wild bumblebees, making it more difficult for the 
area's plants to reproduce. 

Norfolk isn't suggesting that people should stop 
keeping honeybees altogether. If you want to help 
save bees, there are lots of great ideas. This includes 
planting bee-friendly plants and flowers. You can 
also build your own bee hotel for solitary bees. Find 
instructions here: tinyurl.com/TWJ-beehouse 




PLACE OF THE WEEK 

Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire 


Located between the towns of 
Coleford and Cinderford, the 
Forest of Dean is said to be the 
Queen of Forests. Created 
centuries ago as a hunting 
ground for kings, the woods are 
now home to lots of wildlife, 
including deer and wild boar. 


The woodland is also 
known for its 20 million 
trees, which include oak, 
birch and ash. These dense 
forests have inspired many 
famous books, such as 
The Lord of the Rings and the 
Harry Potter series. 


Find out more at wyedeantourism.co.uk 



Wild boar live 
among the 
forest's trees. 
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Animals and the environment 




years to clear just half of the GPGP. 

System 001 uses a 600-metre long tube 
that curves around in a U-shape and floats on 
the surface. It has a skirt hanging three metres 
below the tube to snag bits of plastic. The 
tube gathers waste into one place, to be 
collected by ships and sent for recycling. 

Plastic waste takes hundreds of years to 
break down and it can be harmful to marine 
life. Critics, however, point out that Ocean 

3 Cleanup's system may itself be 

damaging. The device 

^ l»l» could be shredded by the 

s c Garbage 

waves, creating more 
edtocobf' waste, or could attract 
j\\\\on marine animals, which 

.<-+\C. might get tangled up in it. 


F ollowing five years of research and testing, 
Ocean Cleanup - an organisation dedicated 
to beating plastic pollution - launched the 
world's first ocean cleaning system from San 
Francisco Bay, US, on 9 September. 

The floating device, called System 001, 
aims to clear the Great Pacific Garbage Patch 
(GPGP). Lying in the Pacific Ocean, halfway 
between the US states of California and 
Hawaii, this is the world's largest 
collection of ocean plastic, 
spanning an area greater 
than the UK and France - m 

put together. The area is * I* 

so vast, Ocean Cleanup . 

thinks it will take 60 of pa^i se ir 
its devices around five afOUHQ , _ 


Water voles have been released on 

a stretch of river in Somerset where I m 

they haven't been spotted for more 

than 30 years. The project, run by The 

National Trust, aims to boost the endangered water 

vole population. 

• LIFESPAN IN THE WILD: Roughly five months. 

• HABITAT: These mammals live in burrow systems on the 
banks of rivers, lakes and marshes all across Europe. 

DIET: Water voles eat 80% of their own body weight 
every day, feasting on a variety of waterside vegetation. 

• FUN FACT: They have special flaps of skin in their ears 
that stop water from getting in while swimming. 


Good week / Bad week 


Why do bees buzz? 


Craig Walker 

Keeper at ZSL London Zoo 

The mechanisms of a bee's buzz are 
not fully understood, but it's more 
than just a side-effect of flying. When 
bees visit flowers to collect pollen and 
nectar, their vibrating wings, which 
create the buzzing sound, shake 
pollen onto their bodies. Buzzing is 
also used to tell other bees where to 
forage. When disturbed, honeybee 
colonies buzz more angrily. A 
high-pitched buzz is a call to swarm. 


Hundreds of pigs 

Hundreds of pigs have been set free 
to forage around the New Forest as 
part of an ancient tradition known as 
Pannage. Held each year in Autumn, 
Pannage dates back to the 11th 


Abandoned snake 

A 1.5 metre-long boa constrictor was 
discovered abandoned in a park in 
Bedfordshire by a dog walker who 
alerted the RSPCA. The animal 
welfare charity used hot water bottles 


century. Local pigs feast on the 
forest's acorns, which are poisonous 
to cattle and ponies. 


to warm up the extremely cold 
reptile, who may have been dumped 
in the park the previous night. 


Do you love animals? ZSL London Zoo’s Junior Zoo Academy is a great way to learn 
about creatures from all over the world. Find out more at zsl.org/experiences 
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All about autumn 

A season of celebra 




Southern 

hemisphere 


Autumn is marked by 
falling leaves and festivals. 


I t's the time of year when the leaves start changing to deep reds 
and bright oranges and yellows, when nightfall comes earlier 
and the mornings become a little crisper and cooler - all signs 
that autumn is coming. 

This year's autumnal equinox, on Sunday 23 September, 
is considered by some to herald the start of 
autumn in the UK and the rest of the northern 
hemisphere. The northern hemisphere is 
the half of our planet that lies above the 
equator - an imaginary line that circles the 
Earth dividing it into two parts (the word 
hemisphere means "half sphere"). 

All of Europe, North America, most of 
Asia and around two-thirds of Africa are 
n the northern hemisphere. The southern 
hemisphere includes Australia, Antarctica, most of 
South America, a small amount of Asia and about a third of Africa. 
In the southern hemisphere the spring equinox is in September and 
the autumn equinox is in March. 

The equinox has played an important role in history and culture 
all around the world, influencing civilisations, religions and beliefs. 


t>8L 


Why do leaves change colour? 


The transformation of leaves is caused by 
two processes. Chlorophyll, which is the 
substance that makes leaves green, starts 
to break down because of changes in 
temperature and the amount of daylight. 
As a result, chemicals known as 
anthocyanins (which can make things 
red and purple) and carotenoids (yellow, 
orange and red) become more obvious in 
the leaves. These substances also give 


colour to fruit and vegetables such as 
apples, carrots and strawberries. 

New England - a region of the 
Northeast US that comprises the states of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont - 
is famous for its spectacular countryside 
scenery in autumn as the leaves change 
colour. Visitors to the area at thi s time of 
year are called "leaf peepers". 


An equinox happens twice a year, in March - known in 
the northern hemisphere as the vernal (spring) equinox 
- and September, the autumn equinox. These are the 
two points in the year when the hours of daylight and 
night are almost of equal length all over the world. 

The equinox is a consequence of the Earth's position in 
relation to the Sun. You can find out more about how and 
why the equinox happens by watching this video from 
National Geographic: tinyurl.com/twj-equinox 


The equinox explained 


Northern 

hemisphere 
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All about autumn 


In the UK, harvest festival is celebrated on the Sunday 
nearest to the harvest moon. The harvest moon is the full 
moon closest to the autumn equinox. It's now part of the 
Christian calendar but the celebration dates back more 
than 1,000 years. The festival was to give thanks for food 
from the harvest that fed families throughout the winter. 
Today,many people take food to church or school so that 
it can be distributed to those in need. 


The Moon’s birthday 


In China, since around AD600, the harvest moon has been 
celebrated as the Moon's birthday; a time to give thanks for 
the changing of the seasons and for the food produced 
during the summer. Families share mooncakes - round, 
dense pastries with fillings such as sweet lotus-seed paste 
and dudc-egg yolk - and tell folktales. One famous story is 
of a rabbit who jumped into a fire so that the Jade Emperor, 
who was a god disguised as a poor, hungry old man, would 
havefoDd. In thanks, the emperor sent the rabbit to the 
Moon, and some people say they can see him there today. 


One of Mexico's most spectacular sights is a large pyramid 
called El Castillo that was built to celebrate the equinox. 

It was made in the 6th century by the Maya, a group of 
people who have lived in Mexico and Central America since 
around 1500BC. They relied on farming for food so the 
equinox was important as it marked the change of season. 
On the equinox, as the Sun sets, a snake made of light 
appears to slither down the building, flowing from the top of 
the pyramid to a statue of a snake's head at the bottom. 


If-irSc 
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Science and technology 


lg Nobel prize: the 
silliest awards in science 


F irst make people laugh, then make people think - 
so reads the slogan of one of the strangest science 
awards. The lg Nobel prize is in its 28th year and 
is a chance for scientists from all over the world to 
celebrate the strangest scientific research of the year. 

The awards ceremony was held at Harvard 
University in Massachusetts, US, on Thursday 
13 September, where each winner had 60 seconds 
to deliver their acceptance speech. If they went 
over the allotted 60 seconds, an eight-year-old girl 
says, "Please stop - I'm bored!" repeatedly until 
they stop speaking. Here's a few of our favourite 
research topics from this year. 



Scientists muck 
about at this 
year's awards 



Rides cure kidney stones 


Kidney stones are small, hard lumps that 
grow in the kidneys. Made of solid crystals, 
they form from waste products in the blood. 
People with kidney stones have to pass them 
through their wee and it can be very painful. 
Researchers Marc Mitchell and David Wartinger 
in the US found that rollercoasters can "rattle" 
kidney stones loose, helping shift them more 
quickly. They also found that the bumpier the 
rollercoaster ride the more effective it is. 


Spit great for cleaning 


Scientists from Portugal have proven that 
spit can make objects squeaky clean. After 
studying human saliva in a lab, they found 
a special enzyme (a protein produced by 
a living organism) that was behind the cleaning 
power of drool. As well as cleaning objects, 
the enzyme was delicate enough not to 
damage them. The scientists believe that 
they can isolate this enzyme and include it in 
household cleaning products. 



A history of the awards 


The lg Nobel prize is dedicated to research 
that is unlikely but not impossible. It was 
created in 1991 by Marc Abrahams, editor 
of a magazine called Annals of Improbable 
Research. As well as championing weird and 
wacky research, the awards show that science 
isn't dull. Over the years, scientists have written 
papers detailing their attempts to unboil an 
egg and proving the theory that cats are both 
a solid and a liquid. 





m * 


Like liquids, cats 
take the shape of 
any container. 


Human flesh not so nutritious 


Eating the flesh of the same species is known 
as "cannibalism". A British researcher has found 
that eating human flesh isn't very good for you. 
In fact, it doesn't have as many nutrients as 
other kinds of meat. This suggests that when 
humans have practised cannibalism in the past, 
they have usually done it for cultural reasons 
rather than to get enough to eat. 



Sweary drivers are less safe 


If you've ever been in a car with an adult who 
gets angry at other drivers on the road, then 
you will understand what road rage is. A team 
of Spanish scientists measured just how often 
people shouted and cursed, and what their 
reasons were. They found that getting stressed 
out and aggressive led to more accidents. This 
will be useful for future road safety education. 
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Children 
are “little 
monkeys” 

W ere you ever called a "little 
monkey" when you were 
younger? There could be some 
truth in it - Dr Catherine Hobaiter 
and her team at the University of 
St Andrews found that toddlers 
and apes use the same gestures. 

The study revealed that young 
children used around 52 actions, 
including head shaking, poking, 
stomping, hitting themselves and 
throwing objects. Apes use about 
50 of these signals, meaning they 
share about 96% of their gestures. 

Dr Hobaiter, from the School of 
Psychology and Neuroscience, said, 
"Wild chimpanzees, gorillas, 
bonobos and orangutans all use 
gestures to communicate their 
day-to-day requests, but until now 





Ants 

Each ant colony has its own 
unique smell. When an ant 
looks for food, it leaves a 
chemical trail behind that 


there was always one ape missing 
from the picture-us." 

The researchers observed young 
chimpanzees in their natural habitat 
in the Budongo Forest in Uganda, 
Africa. Toddlers aged between one 
and two years old were watched in 
nurseries and at their homes in 
Uganda and Germany. "We used 
exactly the same approach to study 
young chimpanzees and children. 


which makes sense - children are 
just tiny apes," said Hobaiter. The 
shared gestures included lifting 
arms to be picked up, signalling to 
be followed, and inviting others 
closer or telling them to back off. 
Waving to say hello or goodbye was 
unique to humans. Scientists think 
that for children, gestures are 
important for developing verbal 
speech later in life. 


Peacocks 

Peacocks use body language 
and shrieks to "talk” to each 
other. Male peacocks also 
have colourful plumage to 
attract mates. 


Electric eels 

In dark, murky 
waters, these 
slimy creatu 
use electric 
pulses to communicate and 
convey what sex they are. 



Lights, Camera, Action competition 


T he Institution of Engineering and 
Technology (IET) has teamed up 
with CBBC's Blue Peter to launch a 
competition that will inspire and 
excite children about working in the 
engineering industry. All you need 
to do is write a paragraph about an 
amazing engineer who has inspired 
you, and come up with a short 
storyboard for a music video with the 
boy band New Hope Club. 

In the video, the band will be 
decorating a Christmas tree. You will 
need to decide on the camera angles, 


lighting and design. The lucky winner 
will get to meet the boys, as well as 
work with engineers to help create 
the music video. 

The IET wants children to realise 
that engineering isn't just hard hats 
and high-vis jackets. "Engineers play 
a key role when it comes to developing 
a music video... We can't wait to see 
what they come up with," says Reece 
Bibby from New Hope Club. 

The competition closes at noon on 
3 October. To find out more go to 
tinyurl.com/TWJ-NewHope 



W earable technology is being 
used for more than just 
smartwatches. Jonathan Rossiter, 
a professor of robotics at the 
University of Bristol, has created 
smart trousers for people with 
mobility problems. 

Inspired by Wallace & Gromit: 
The Wrong Trousers, the smart 
trousers have knee braces 
embedded in them that work with 
the movement of the muscles. 
When a person is standing still. 


the material is cooler and 
stiffens to offer support. 
"When that individual 
moves, their muscles will 
warm up and the material 
will soften and become 
more flexible to allow them 
to walk easily," said Rossiter. 

The trousers, which he has 
nicknamed "The Right 
Trousers", also fall down at the 
touch of a button to help 
people go to the toilet easily. 
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Photos of the week 


Fancy footwork 

A woman carefully fires a 
bow and arrow using her 



Changing seasons 

A Virginia creeper plant covering the 
Tu Hwnt I'r Bont Tearoom in North Wales 
is changing colour as autumn arrives. 




Slam-dunking rodent^ 

This small brown fieldmouse in France 
looks ready to dunk his ball of corn 
i silk through an invisible hoop. 
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Photos of the week 
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Lauren Dickson, Helen 
Thornhill and Rosie 
Woodhams (left to right) of 
the junior women's team. 


23 Italy's Marco De Gasperi 
won a record 23 medals, 
including 19 golds, at 
the event between 1996 
and 2012. 


Mountain running in 
numbers 


34 The 2018 World Mountain 
Running Championships 
was the 34th time the 
event has taken place. 

Q Athletes can carry 0 items 
with them while running. 
That means no bags, sticks 
or compasses. 

This was the first time that 
course distances were the 
same for men and women 
at a world championship. 


British team enjoys uphill battle 



Cgirffour 


Joe Dugdale 
came fourth. 


O n 16 September, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland picked up two silver 
medals at the World Mountain Running 
Championships. Held in Andorra, a 
small mountainous country 
sandwiched between France and 
Spain, the competition saw 40 
nations and more than 300 athletes 
taking part. 

The athletes ran steep, uphill 
courses on mountain paths that were 7.4 


miles long for the seniors and 4.5 miles for the 
juniors. The British junior men's and senior 
women's teams came second overall in 
their categories on the day. 

The highest-placed British 
runner was 18-year-old Joe 
Dugdale. He finished fourth in the 
junior men's race, with a time of 
39 minutes and 37 seconds, 
behind three runners from Uganda. 
The central African country of Uganda 


THE WEEK’S W NNERS—; 


Seattle Storm 

The US team beat the Washington 
Mystics to win the Women's 
National Basketball Association 
championship for the third time. 

Simon Yates 

He won the three-week long 
Vuelta a Espana, which is one of 
the three major road cycling races 
each year. It's the first time the 
Briton has won it. 


won both the junior men's and women's and senior 
men's team titles. It's been a busy time for Dugdale 
as this month he is also starting his geography 
studies at Loughborough University in Leicestershire. 

Emily Collinge was the best-placed female British 
runner. She came seventh in the senior women's 
event. Jacob Adkin was sixth in the men's senior race. 

At the International Mountain Running Youth Cup 
in Italy earlierthis year, the England Under-18 men's 
team won team gold, with Matthew Mackay and 
Euan Brennan finishing first and second. 


Worcestershire Rapids 

They beat Sussex Sharks in 
the final of the T20 Blast 
cricket competition. On 13 
September, Surrey took the 
County Championship title. 

British para-triathletes 

Dave Ellis, Hannah Moore 
and Lauren Steadman won 
gold at the ITU World 
Championships in Australia. 
Steadman is on Strictly Come 
Dancing this year. 
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DEBRA HURFORD BROWN 



new books 
of poetry 


Be inspired and entertained with these 
fabulous and enchanting poems. 


A Kid in my Class 

by Rachel Rooney. 

Illustrated by Chris Riddell 

(Otter-Barry Books) 

There's a poem in this book for every 
kid in the class: the tough one, the 
dreamer, the whizz-kid, the shy one... even the 
class hamster gets a poem. This school-themed 
collection from award-winning poet Rachel Rooney 
is thought-provoking and fun. Poems are paired 
with a portrait of each child, drawn by Chris Riddell. 



I am the Seed That Grew the Tree 

jk edited by Fiona Waters. 
f* '■ > . Illustrated by Frann 

' V Preston-Cannon 

'k'i# (NosyCrow) 

You'll find a nature poem for every 
day of the year in this collection, published in 
association with the National Trust. Great for 


readers of all ages, it's a treasure-trove of both 
familiar favourites and less well-known poems, 
all on a theme of the natural world. 


I’m Just no Good at Rhyming 

by Chris Harris. 

Illustrated by Lane Smith 

(Macmillan Children’s Books) 

Subtitled "And Other Nonsense For 
Mischievous Kids and Immature 
Grown-Ups", this book is smart, funny and full of 
surprises. Packed with Chris Harris's wacky 
nonsense verse, plus lots of absurd art from top 
illustrator Lane Smith, it's a riotous romp. 



Old Toffer’s Book of Consequential 
Dogs 

by Christopher Reid. 

Illustrated by Elliot Elam 

(Faber & Faber) 

• You might have heard of Old Possum's 
Book of Practical Cats - but Old Toffer's Book of 


liUWlVi'j. 

IWCS 

•--r. 


ConsequentialDogsl This new companion to T. S. 
Eliot's famous collection features an array of crazy 
canines, including a dog that wants to be a cat. 


Poems to Live Your Life by 

chosen and illustrated by 
Chris Riddell 


p ozm 
i TO UVE 
. YGUK . 
? 6Y 


(Macmillan Children’s Books) 

Popular author and illustrator Chris 
Riddell has selected his favourite 


poems for this magnificent new illustrated 
anthology. Inside, you'll find poems on every topic, 
from family and love to nature and war, all 
accompanied by his amazing illustrations. 





author 
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Book du 


BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Wizards 
of Once: 
Twice Magic 

by Cressida Cowell 

(Hachette Children's Group) 

In this sequel to the award-winning The 
Wizards of Once, we return to the story of 
unexpected allies Wish and Xar - a girl 
warrior and a boy wizard, who have 
been taught to hate each other from 
birth. The start of the story sees Wish 
and Xar imprisoned on opposite sides of 
the kingdom. In the action-packed 
adventure that follows, they will need to 
set aside their differences as they 
embark on a perilous journey, one 
where danger is lurking behind every 
tree. Twice Magic will take you on a 
rollercoaster ride of crazy characters, 
magic and mischief. With Cowell's 
brilliant illustrations - and even a map 
to explore-this funny, heartfelt tale 
is a real treat for fans of fantasy. 


We re giving away six copies of 
Wizards of Once: Twice Magic 


For a chance to win a copy, just send your name and address 
to competitions@theweekjunior.co.uk and put TWICE in the 
subject line. Closing date: midnight on 28 September 2018. 
See theweekjunior.co.uk/terms for rules. 



GtRMDlNt WcCmighman 


The Positively Last 
Performance 

by Geraldine McCaughrean 

"The dull lives of the Royal Theatre 
ghosts in an old seaside town are 
taken over by Gracie, a girl who's 
arrived with her parents to restore 
the Royal to its former glory. But a 
terrifying secret looms over Gracie, 
and the Royal is in grave danger... 
Gripping and magical, the twists 
and turns of the story will enchant 
you from the first page." 


What is your favourite 
childhood memory? 

Reading to my brother and 
sister. I spent my childhood 
summers on a deserted 
Scottish island with no 
electricity, which meant no 
TV. I was the oldest, so I used 
to read them books. One of 
the best, that I still love now, 
was The Ogre Downstairs by 
Diana Wynne Jones. 

What superpower do you 
wish you had? 

I'm already lucky enough to 
have a superpower-writing 
and illustrating. I can make 
anything happen in my 
books: creativity is magic. 

Do you have any tips for 
budding young writers? 

Have a notebook and write 


and draw in it regularly with 
your ideas. No one else gets to 
look at the book without 
permission, and your spelling 
and grammar don't matter. I'm 
asking schools to set aside 
some time to do this as well: 
Free Writing Friday! 



hjb meHumuii 


Cressida Cowell 

The Twice Magic writer tells us about her 
superpower and the importance of notebooks. 



Where do you get your 


ideas from? 

Everywhere. I first 
wrote about 
Vikings and 
dragons and magic 
when I was nine, 
That's why 
everyone 
should have a 
notebook; you 
never know 
when you can 
go back to an 
idea and use it 
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This week’s big film 


A tale with a time twist 




rarely get booked (picked). Take classes and be 
prepared so that you are ready, but don't get 
discouraged as it may take a lot of tries. 


Enter the house with a tick-tocking 
heart... if you dare. 

W hen 10-year-old Lewis Barnavelt, the lead 

character in the new film The House with a Clock 
in its Walls, is sent to live with his uncle after his 
parents die, he has no idea that the creaky old house 
he is stepping into is filled with mysterious secrets. 

For a start, the house is home to a clock that could 
bring about the end of the world, as planned by 
Lewis's dead uncle Isaac Izard, an evil warlock. Things 
soon get weirder for Lewis when he tries to show off 
his own magic skills - but accidentally ends up 
bringing some dangerous ghosts to life. 

Now Lewis must prevent the ghouls from taking 
control of the clock and ending life on Earth. Helping 
him save the world is his uncle and new guardian, 
Jonathan - a warlock who always tries his best but 
isn't particularly talented. Luckily for them, their friend 
Florence Zimmerman is not only a good witch, she's an 
extremely powerful one who wants to help fight evil. 

The film is based on the 1973 novel of the same 
name, by John Bellairs. It is believed that an old 
mansion in Bellairs' hometown of Marshall in 
Michigan, US, was the inspiration for the house. 

The House with a Clock in its Walls is directed by Eli 
Roth, who is better known for making grown-up 
horror films. This is his first attempt at making a 
spooky film for families. He was excited about this 
new project as soon as he saw the script. "I read it, 
and within five pages I was like, 'I have to do this,'" 
Roth told entertainment website Vulture. The film is 
being released by Amblin Entertainment, a company 
run by Steven Spielberg, the filmmaker behind 
family-friendly hits such as E.T. and Jurassic Park. 

So what advice did Spielberg give to Roth? "Make 
it scary. Kids want to be scared." Dare you watch? 

The House with a Clock in its Walls is in cinemas 
now, certificate 12A. 


ASK THE ACTOR 

Owen Vaccaro 

The actor, who plays 10-year-old Lewis Barnavelt, talks about the film. 


Which three words would you use to describe 
The House with a Clock in its Walls ? 

Magical, spooky, funny. 

What was the best part about being on set? 

The best part was Eli [Roth, the director]. He made 
it so fun and taught me a lot about directing - it 
was super funny. He loves playing pranks and 
being silly. 

At what age did you get into acting? 

I got into acting when I was seven years old. I did a 


TV advert for Ford and I was hooked. My job that 
day was eating ice cream and acting happy... easy! 

What was it like working on this film? 

It was an experience I will never forget. Some 
nights, we filmed late and in spooky places -1 was 
even shown how to make fog in the graveyard 
where we filmed. 

What advice would you give to readers who 
would like to become an actor? 

Keep trying because you will audition a lot and only 
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Arts and entertainment 



ENTERTAINMENT NEWS 



Potter actor never “felt cool” 


B ritish actor, Daniel Raddiffe, has revealed that he 
never "felt cool" playing the role of famous 
wizard, Harry Potter. Raddiffe, who is now 29 years 
old, was cast as the lead character at 
the age of 11. 

On a US talk show, the 
actor revealed his feelings 
towards playing the 
magical young boy. "I 
never as a kid... felt cool 
at any point playing that 
character," he said, pointing 


Dan \e\ 0 n 

to pteV po ^f 

opportune parents, & 


out that he lacked confidence at that age. Since the 
final Potterfilm in 2011, Raddiffe has continued his 
acting career in films and in theatre. On the show, 
Raddiffe was shown Harry Potter memes 
created by fans. He said he wanted 
to see them so he could be 
"educated" about what fans 
were saying about him. Even 
f though Raddiffe didn't feel 
cool at the time, after seeing 
the memes he realised how 
much his portrayal meant to fans. 



A more 
modern take 
on Romeo 
andJuliet 






West Side Story 

DVD, Blu-ray, iTunes, Prime Video 

If you've been studying Romeo & Juliet at 
school, then you might enjoy the classic musical 
West Side Story. It takes William Shakespeare's 
tragic play as its inspiration, but it is set in the 
US in 1957. Amid growing tension between 
two gangs, a couple on different sides fall in 
love. The film is based on the theatre musical of 
the same name and was a huge hit in 
cinemas. It won 10 Oscars in ^ 

1962, including the award for CTOw> » • 

best film. Only three films _ ,-luorci \S 

have ever won more 
Oscars. Although it has a 
PG rating it does contain 
some violent scenes. 


« , ® b !™S' M re ' s r 
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H| THIS WEEK’S 

Owatch list. 



Queen of the World 

9.15pm on 25 September, ITV 



This two-part series will give viewers a look at 
the Queen's role as head of the Commonwealth 
group of nations. Cameras filmed Her Majesty 
and other royals over the course of a year to 
discover how the Commonwealth has remained 
a passion throughout the Queen's life. 


Gareth Malone’s All Star Music Quiz 

7pm on 27 September, BBC Two 

To celebrate BBC Music Day, two celebrity teams 
answer questions put to them by choirmaster 
Gareth Malone. Their skill and knowledge of a 
wide range of music genres will be put to the 
test as they try to hit all the right notes. 



Reboot: The Guardian Code 

Available on Netflix from 28 September 


The four tech-sawy Alan Turing High School 
teens are back in season two to defend 
cyberspace against the evil Sourcerer and 
viruses Megabyte and Hexadecimal, who are 
all still at large. Follow their adventures as they 
face a whole new series of threats. 
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On screen 


©This week’s new apps 

Puzzle with bears, turn photos into drawings and make words bigger. 

Alphabear 2 


Android / iOS (Free) 

T he original Alphabear mobile game was a 
fun mix of word games like Scrabble... but 
with bears. Now there is a second game in the series, 
which keeps all that, but with some new features 
to make the letter-puzzling action even 
better. The game starts by getting 
you to choose a bear and pick 
an outfit for them to wear, 
although don't worry: one of 
the goals of Alphabear 2 is 



collecting as many bears as you can, so you 
won't be stuck with your first choice. 

Each level has a grid of letters, and from 
this, you have to spell out words. Bears pop 
up if you use letters that are next to each 
other, and get bigger when you free space by using 
the letters around them. 

It's a fun test of your vocabulary, especially 

playing against the clock. The game has 
in-app purchases, but they're optional 
- and it doesn't try to force you to 
spend money by suddenly getting 
difficult either. 


Final Fantasy XV Pocket Edition HD 

Xbox One / PS4 / Switch 


Earlier this year, the latest game in 
the famous Final Fantasy series 
came out for mobile phones. It was 
designed to be easier to play on 
a smartphone, but its developers 
decided that making the game 
less complicated might suit 
console players too. Now you 
can see what you think. 

The game tells the sto'y of 
a new king called Noctis, who 



has to save his country from an evil 
empire by travelling the land with 
his friends. He must battle 
monsters and visit the tombs of 
ancient kings to get help with 
his dangerous quest. 

It's a role-playing game 
with a gripping story, which 
is enjoyable even if you 
haven't played many of these 
kinds of games before. 



Inkwork 

iOS (£2.99) 

There are plenty of 
appsthat help you 
make your mobile 
snaps standout 
with clever filters. 
Inkwork is the 
latest: it turns 
your photos 
into pictures 
that look like 
they've been 
drawn using 
pen and 
paper. The 
results can 
look great, 
from comic 
strip to 
arty styles. 




Lettergraf 

Android / iOS (£0.99) 

Most word-puzzle games involve matching or moving 
individual letters, but Lettergraf is different. Here, 
you have to tap on blocks of letters to change their 
order around and make bigger words. Its developer 
was inspired by the Rubik's Cube toy: this tests your 
thinking skills just as well. 
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On screen 



Young users put focus on e-safety 



A survey of young people in the UK about how safe 
they feel online has revealed some encouraging 
results. More than 2,000 people aged 9-18 
were asked about e-safety in the 
study, and 90% of them said they 
think it's an important issue. 

Here's a statistic that 
may ease the minds of your 
parents or carers too: 98% of 
respondents said that they are 
confident they can stay safe 
using the internet. 




The study, Online Safety: A Pupil's Perspective, 
was carried out by an organisation called Digital 
Schoolhouse, which is run by the games 
industry. It found that 63.4% of 
theyoung people surveyed 
say their parents talk to 
them about e-safety, 
while 55% said they'd 
speak to their parents 
first if something 
happened online that 
worried them. 


Of the young people surveyed, 
98% said they were confident 
about staying safe online. 


New phone app 
rewards healthy 
screen habits 

A dults and young people worry about whether 
they're spending too much time on their 
smartphones. A new app called Goozby is trying to 
help users develop healthy screen-time habits, with 
real-world rewards if you succeed. 

The app, which is aimed at young people, will get 
you to set your own daily limit for screen-time, which 
will be measured by a cute, cube-shaped character 
who lays equally cube-shaped eggs (or "squeggs") 
every day based on how you do. 

When it launches, you'll be able to spend these 
squeggs on your Goozby character, but the app's 
ultimate aim intends to make them exchangeable 
for real-world rewards, like football camps and 
theme-park visits. 

The app's creators want more young people to 
test Goozby before its release and you can be one of 
them. Visit goozby.com/twj and register for early VIP 
access to give it a try. 



On an iPhone, Goozby tracks your location: 
it’s the only way the app can keep running 
in the background to track your screen-time. 
The company says it does not store the data 
or share it with anyone else. Running in the 
background does have an effect on battery 
life, but Goozby says its tests show it only 
uses around 4% of battery over a week. 


WEBSITE the WEEK 


NATURE’S CALENDAR 

naturescalendar.woodlandtrust.org.uk 

Nature's Calendar is a site run by a charity called 
the Woodland Trust. It wants to get people 
recording changes in their local plants, animals 
and fungi to help scientists study the effects of 
the weather and climate change. 



P SECRETS & HACKS 


LEARN ABOUT THE GREEK 
GODS WITH ALEXA 

Test your knowledge of Greek 
mythology with this quiz from 
an Amazon Echo speaker, or any 
other device that uses its Alexa 
"voice assistant". 5ay, "Alexa, open 
Knowledge of the Gods," to try it 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST (OFFICIAL 
WORLD RECORD) DJ 

tinyurl.com/TWJ-sumirock 


Many 83-year-olds are enjoying a well-earned 
rest NotSumiko Iwamura. Under the name 
DJ Sumirock, she's keeping dub-goers dancing 
in Tokyo, Japan. She's the oldest professional 
club DJ according to Guinness World Records. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 



HarperCoUinsChildren'sBooks 

presents 


long as you ci 
find your way 


Eleven-year-old Tilly has lived above her 
grandparents' bookshop ever since her mother 
disappeared, shortly after she was born. Like the rest 
of her family, Tilly loves nothing more than to escape 
into the pages of her favourite stories. 

One day, Tilly realises that classic children's 
characters are appearing in the shop through the 
magic of "book wandering" - crossing over from the 
page into real life. 

With the help of Anne of Green Gables and Alice in 
Wonderland, Tilly is determined to solve the mystery 
of what happened to her mother all those years ago. 
So she bravely steps into the unknown, unsure of 
what lies ahead, and what dangers she may face. 

All bookworms will love Pages & Co: Tilly 
and the Bookwanderers, which will be on sale 
from 18 September. 




To get your hands on a bundle of books worth £200, including a copy of Pages 
& Co: Tilly and the Bookwanderers, answer this question: If you could wander 
inside any book, which book would you most want to explore? Send your 
answer, along with your name and address, to kids.marketing@harpercollins.co.uk 
to enter the competition. Closing date: 11.59pm on 31 October 2018. See 
books.harpercollins.co.uk/children/pages-sampler-competition for rules. 


If you win, we will use the details you provide to contact you and arrange delivery of your competition 
prize. Further details about how we manage the data you provide can be found at harpercollins.co.uk/ 
corporate/privacy-policy. The deadline for entries is 31 October 2018, so get cracking! For full terms and 
conditions, please visit books.harpercollins.co.uk/children/pages-sampler-competition 


In association with 
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How to... 






Make carrot hu 


What you need 

A tub of hummus 
1 large carrot 
1 lemon, halved 
Pitta bread 
Flat-leaf parsley 
Sesame seeds 
Vegetable sticks 
Peeler 
Grater 
Sharp knife 
Bowls 

Wooden spoon 


B etat dvatpW'« e 


Instructions 

Ask an adult to help you trim and 
peel the carrot. Next, grate the 
carrot with a grater. Watch your 
fingers! Tip the hummus into a 
bowl and mix in the grated carrot. 
Add a squeeze of lemon and stir 
it all together. Sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and sesame 
seeds. Serve with pitta bread, 
which can be cold or toasted. 

Slice them into triangle shapes 


and 


of 


J raw veg 
sticks for 
dipping. 


usVf^ 
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Clean a mirror 


Create a leaf bowl 


What you need 

Autumn leaves 
Kitchen roll 
Heavy books 
A small bowl 
Clingfilm 
Decoupageglue 
with a matte 
finish (found 
in craft and 
art shops) 

A thick paint 
brush 


Instructions 

Once you've collected some leaves (don't pick them directly off the 
trees), you'll need to press them. Place them between sheets of kitchen 
roll, put heavy books on top of them, and set them aside for a few 
days. Once they are flat, place the bowl upside down and cover it with 
clingfilm. Brush one side of a leaf with decoupage glue and stick it on 
the clingfilmed bowl. Continue doing this with each leaf until the bowl 
is covered, overlapping them as you go. Once you've covered the entire 
bowl with leaves, cover it with more clingfilm to keep the leaves in place. 
Leave overnight. The next day, remove the outer layer of clingfilm and 
allow the leaves to dry. Then, brush on another layer of glue. This will 
act as a varnish and will be shiny when dry. Once the leaves are dry and 
hard, remove the bowl and the clingfilm to reveal your new leaf bowl. 


What you 
need 

A dirty mirror 
Half a cup of 
white vinegar 
Half a cup of 
tap water 
Spray bottle or 
large bowl 
Cloth or old 
newspaper 


Instructions 


Do you have a grubby mirror covered with 
fingerprint smudges or small splatters of 
toothpaste? There's a quick and easy way 
to fix this with a few basic things you will 
probably have lying around the house. Mix 
the vinegar and water together, giving it a 
good stir. Pour into a spray bottle or bowl. 
Spray or add a small amount on your mirror 
and, using a crumpled up newspaper or 
a cloth, begin rubbing the liquid over the 
mirror's surface using a circular motion. 
Repeat as necessary and you'll have a 
squeaky-clean mirror in no time. 



Got an idea? Made something cool? Share it with us at hello@theweekiunior.co.uk 
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Editor’s note 


There are lots of stories in the news 
this week about how much time 
we’re all spending on our 
smartphones. I must admit, the first 
thing I do in the morning is turn off 
the alarm on my phone, before 
scrolling through the news. Certainly 
Emil and his friends, on page nine, think the adults in 
their lives are over-using them. So much so that they’ve 
organised a pretty impressive protest in their home 
town of Hamburg, in Germany. Meanwhile in France, 
children must leave their phones at home or keep them 
switched off at school, after a ban was introduced this 
September. If you do feel like you’re spending too much 
time glued to your screen, technology is attempting to 
find ways to help you. Over on page 23, Goozby is an 
app that rewards you for putting limits on your 
on-screen time. Your success is measured by a character 
who lays cube-shaped eggs, or “squeggs” based on 
how well you do. Is this the solution? Tell us whether 
you think you, or the adults in your life, use 
smartphones too much, and if so, what should be done 
about it. Email us at hello@theweekjunior.co.uk 



IroWcA-b] C-aoon 

Editor, The Week Junior 



CHARITY OF THE WEEK 



The Campaign to Protect Rural England (CPRE) is 
an organisation whose goal is to protect and 
enhance the English countryside. The foundation 
has accomplished many things, such as helping 
reduce the use of plastic bags and encouraging 
the Government to invest in protecting rural 
areas. There are 40,000 members of the CPRE. 
Together they support the organisation with 
regular donations and help fundraise to promote 
the importance of the countryside. For more 
information, check out (3P 

c p re. o rg. u k ftsir yl4rit 1 



Over to you 


Simi stepped 
inside TWJ's HQ. 


A week at The Week Junior 


Name: Simi Year: 11 




GET INVOLVED 


What’s going on at your school? Have you taken part in a sporting event, 
put on a show or done something fun to raise money? Whatever you’re 
up to, we want to hear about it at hello@theweekJunior.co.uk 


AAFrom 2-6 July, The Week Junior welcomed a 
work experience student: me! For a while now I've 
enjoyed this magazine's fun variations of news 
stories-I love the Photos of the Week and Around 
the World pages most - and so I travelled to 
London and began work on the Monday, 


answering your emails and posting badges. I 
discovered all that goes on behind the scenes and 
how hard everyone works to finish the magazine 
before posting it out to all of you. The week was 
busy, but it was a joy to work with 
so many passionate people. JV 


RAF 100 Schools Project 

The Royal Air Force (RAF) celebrates 100 
years this year. To mark the special occasion, 
the RAF is inviting groups of young people 
between 11 and 18 years old to tell the story 
of an RAF base. You'll need to use one of the 
interactive maps found on the RAF website 
and, in groups, find out information about 
the base as well as how history, science and 
technology has shaped the RAF and the 
world around us over the past 100 years. The 
winners will get to attend RAF100 events 
and win gifts for their school. Visit tinyurl. 
com/TWJ-RAF to take part before the 30 
November deadline. 



RAF women were 
given bikes during the 
war to save fuel. 
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Over to you 


V A11D DII AT A C Wed love t0 see your snaps. Send them to us at hello@theweekjunior.co.uk 
I UUK rnU I If ■# Don’t forget to tell us why you took them. 






. 

■ - * 



“We decided to donate our copies of 
The Week Junior to the local doctors’ 
surgery for children to read. This is 
because we love them and we think that 
other children will like to read them too.” 
Emily, Year 6 and Izzy, Year 3 

O ly / ^ 

V+ .■ 


“My grandfather 
and I have spent 
the whole summer 
looking after 
a beehive. We 
collected all of the 
honey, then put it 
in jars and sold it 
outside the house. 
One of our best 
friends designed 
the label for us.” 

- Thomas, Year 5 






Teacher 

J OF THE WEEK 

T i 

ji Teacher’s name: Mr Genn 

Y School : Portway Primary School, London 

“Mr Genn is an amazing teacher because he 
makes everything more fun - he let us have a 
water fight on the last day of school and turned 
our DT class project (making a pulley) into a fun 
competition. Plus, he treats us all like adults: he 
talks to us like equals and always respects us 
and our ideas, opinions and feelings. ” 

Marianne, Year 5 

If we pick your teacher as Teacher of the Week, we’ll 
send your school three free issues of The Week Junior. 
Send your nominations, along with a picture of your 
teacher and your school’s full name and address, to 
hello@theweekjunior.co.uk 



■ 



“This is a picture of my little sister and 
I enjoying our delicious banana yoghurt 
milkshakes from issue 140 at home 
in France!” 

Minty, Year 7 and Verity, Year 5 


4 


% 


1 b) Waffle House Index 2 False, he’s the first baby to attend a debate in the House of 
Commons 3 Japan 4 a) Atheism 5 Seven 6 True 7 b) Twice 8 Ants 9 c) SpaceX Falcon 9 
10 True 11 A deserted Scottish island 12 b) Daniel Raddiffe 13 Polar bears 14 False, it’s 
chickpeas 15 c) A potato 


hello@theweekjunior.co.uk 
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Roving Reporter 



Every reader who has a report, review, Teacher of 
t e Week nomination, joke or a picture printed in 
tfe magazine will be sent a Roving Reporter badge. 




Follow The Week 
Junioron Popjam 
@TheWeekJunior. 

You can download 
the free Popjam app 
from the App Store 
or Google Play. 

Last week, we asked 
whether sports 
teams should be 
grouped by size. 

"No because 
others may feel 
left out and they 
can't be with 
their friends." 
@wootwoot123 

"Grouped by age 
because it would » 
be unfair for tall 
kids to be with 
people who are 
much older than 
them." 

@EeveeRiver 

It was announced 
that the Spix's 
macaw is now 
extinct in the wild, 
with individuals 
only found in 
captivity. 

"Oh my 

goodness! They 
can't! That is so 
sad. We need 
to stop more 
animals from 
going extinct." 
@Mousie_01 

"How could 
this happen?" 

@sci 

.- 

Tell us what you 
think of this week's 
issue. We'll give you 
a shout-out if your 
post is printed here. 


The Week Junior 
is delivered in a 
recyclable LDPE 
plastic bag to 
protect it in the 
post. Check if your 
council collects LDPE 
products. Many 
larger supermarkets 
take these 
bags for 

recycling. Jr 
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Puzzles 


Number cross 


All of these numbers appear once in the grid 
below. Can you workout where each of them 
goes? We've placed one number to start you off. 


ANAGRAMS 

Rearrange the scrambled letters 


3 numbers 6 numbers 



338 

907 

4 numbers 

1233 

3574 

4424 

5534 

6183 

7883 

5 numbers 

17134 

21900 

43266 

53952 

65895 

76083 

88731 


251094 

294719 

473780 

956136 

7 numbers 

8522408 

9414753 

8 numbers 

41517264 

55241784 

73073093 

81624556 

9 numbers 

531987645 

740517476 


5 5 

2 3 
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to form a word. 

DAYBR0KE 

(CLUE: You type on it) 


MICEFISH 

(CLUE: Naughty) 




ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 



MitSiS 




horm&a 


HofrLiSS HoTiLE&a 

7kM//yV ROhllMS WITHI 

fTHAOoRAS/ 


| HHE COMES 


CHECK OUT THESE 

^ \mm i 


In ancient Greece, a time spanning three 

* centuries between 800 BC and 500BC, people 
believed that they were being watched over 
by gods and goddesses. These immortal 
beings lived above Mount Olympus, the 
highest mountain in Greece, in a spectacular 
cloud-palace. 

in the five-book Hopeless Heroes series, 

• _ follow Tim Baker as he travels back in time 

to explore ancient Greece and meet lots 
of legendary Greek figures to find out 
what it means to be a hero. This includes 


Hera - the goddess of marriage; Apollo - the 
god of crops and herds; Arachne - a goddess 
who changed into a spider (her name is 
remembered in the term for the zoological 
class the creatures belong to: arachnids); 
Pythagoras - a famous philosopher and m 
mathematician; and of course Hercules f 
- the son of Zeus who had to prove / 
his worth as a god. However, as Baker \ 
discovers, it J s not all fun and games as \ s 
some of these famous heroes make 
his life a little complicated,,. m 

Hopeless Heroes will be available from Foyles and alt other bookshops from 20 September. The 

series boxset is £24.95 , but single titles will be available to buy for £4.99 each. ^ 


In association with 




Want q sneak peek into Baker's 
adventures in onciem Greece? 
Simply scan this Qfi code to listen 
to a chapter before the books hit 
the shelves. 
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That’s unbelievable! 
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Rubbish! 


Daniel Peart didn't 
believe his wife 
Charlotte's news. 

h H 


Alex Navari ate 
an onion in 45 
seconds. 


Whole potato in crisp packet 

A woman was shocked to find a whole potato inside a packet of crisps she 
bought in a Lidl supermarket. Nadia Snow noticed something weird about the 
bag, so started filming before she opened it. As soon as she'd ripped the top of 
the bag, the spud rolled out with just a few other crisps. Lidl apologised, and a 
spokesperson jokingly said, "This is a real hot potato of an issue." So, did this 
really happen, or should we packet in and admit the truth?* 


Glove at first sight 

Julie Lisi was shopping in a second hand shop in Jupiter, Florida, in the US, 
when she saw a baseball glove that took her breath away. Written in marker 
pen on the glove was "Christopher Lisi" - the name of her son. She picked the 
glove up and realised it was the same one her now grown-up son had lost 40 
years ago, in 1978, when they lived 1,000 miles away in Ohio. Julie sent a 
picture to him who messaged back asking her to buy it. Julie bought the glove 
for £1 and said Christopher now plans to give it to his son. 

vtep jai) dn pauaiq6uq pei) \\ pjes pue Auunj bmip a|oi|M dip punoj aqs 
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Tissues at the ready 


Some people go to extreme lengths 
when cutting raw onions to stop their 
eyes from watering. These include 
wearing goggles, filling their nostrils 
with tissue and holding a teaspoon in 
their mouth. Alex Navari didn't do any 
of these things when he broke the 
record for eating a whole raw onion, 
did it in just 45 seconds at the Newent 
Onion Fayre, in Gloucestershire. The 
event has celebrated onions for the 
past 23 years but was originally 
established during the 13th century. 


Car park? More like 
far park 

A man has paid a £50 parking fine 
after he bought a ticket for a car park 
420 miles away by mistake. Simon 
Everett used an app on his phone to 
pay for his parking at Rochester 
Cathedral, in Kent, but accidentally 
chose a site in Glasgow, in Scotland 
instead. Simon said, "It was an honest 
mistake that anyone could have made." 
He appealed to the council to cancel 
the fine, but they rejected his request. 




> 




The prank that paid off 

When Charlotte Peart told her husband that they'd won £1 million playing the 
lottery, he didn't believe her. Three weeks earlier, she'd tricked him into 
believing they'd won £250,000, when they hadn't. However, this time it was 
real. "I didn't believe her at all because we like to wind each other up," 
explained her husband, Daniel. She had used the last £1.50 in their online 
lottery account to buy the winning ticket. The pair plan to use their winnings to 
buy a bigger house for themselves and their three children. 


Was a whole potato 
found in a packet? 
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Quiz of the week 


How much of this week’s news can you remember? 


1 Which unusual index is used in the US 
to monitor how severe a storm is? 

a) McDonald’s Index 

b) Waffle House Index 

c) Burger King Index 
b _ 


2 True or false? A baby called Gabriel 
became the first to land on the Moon. 


3 Which country has a record number 
of people over 100 years old? 


4 What is the disbelief in a god or 
gods called? 

a) Atheism 

b) Agnosticism 

c) Christianity 
b _ 


5 How old is protester Emil Rustige from 
Hamburg, Germany? 


6 True or false? Honeybees live in hives 
of up to 60,000 individuals. 


7 How many times a year does an 
equinox take place? 


a) Once b) Twice c) Four times 


a 


bQ c 


8 What type of insect leave chemical 
trails for others in the same colony? 



9 What’s the name of the rocket that 
took off from Cape Canaveral, US, 
earlier this month? 


a) SpaceX Eagle 7 

b) SpaceX Seagull 8 


c) SpaceX Falcon 9 


a 


b 


c 


10 True or false? Simon Yates is the 
first British person to win the Vuelta 
a Espana bike race. 




11 Where did Cressida Cowell spend her 
summers as a child? 


12 Which actor played the role 
of Harry Potter? 

a) Daniel Craig b) Daniel Raddiffe 


c) Daniel Day-Lewis 


a 


b 


c 


13 What are the largest land carnivores 
on Earth? 


14 True or false? Parsnip is the main 
ingredient in hummus. 


15 What did Nadia Snow find in her 
packet of crisps? 

a) Just some crisps 

b) A new species of ant 

c) A potato 
b _ 
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BUCK 10 SCHOOL WITH 

THE WEEK JUNIOR 


The Week Junior helps children develop the 
skills to explore real world matters, 
develop critical thinking and confidently 
ask questions. It's the ideal gift to give 
them as they return to school after the long 
summer holidays, to get them back up to 
speed and ready to learn. 


I enjoy reading and learning from 
The Week Junior so much. I consider 
it my "secret weapon" at school as 
it often gives me great ideas for 
% my homework. Thanks to The Week 
1 Junior I almost know more than my 
teacher! George, year 5 
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